


Painted 1868 


THE RIVER 


Oil on canvas, 32 x 39#/," 


The Art Institute of Chicago (Potter Palmer Collection) 


The River is one of the first of Monet’s works that can properly be described as 
an “impression.” Its aspect denotes a wholly perceptual experience: the color 
areas are flat and simple, as though observed only for a moment or through 
half-closed eyes. Except for the figure (probably Camille) seated on the bank, the 
entire foreground is a perforated screen of cool shadow behind which the glitter- 
ing sky, shore, and river seem suspended. The tree trunks are flat bars rather than 
columns, and the one at the left is broken by the spotting of sun through leaves; 
the foliage is a green and yellow tapestry of which the smallest unit is a brush 
stroke rather than an individual leaf; and along the foreground bank unidentifi- 
able wild flowers provide pretexts for yellow and white touches. Objects that 
Monet chose to emphasize (such as the rowboat) are described with ease and 
precision; but to other ‘detail (such as the clothing spread on Camille’s lap) he 
gives little attention. Only gradually, and never positively, does one discover that 
the spots of color across the river and between the tree trunks are boats and 
human figures—as if Monet had recorded what struck his eyes without pausing to 
identify it. At this point in Monet's career, however, “local” hues (the body 
colors of objects) are not greatly altered, as they will be later on, by atmospheric 
ambiance. 

Here, for the first time, Monet gives a structural role to reflections. The inverted 
image of a hidden building provides a rectangle which solidifies the design and 
echoes the architecture along the shore. Delightfully spontaneous though the 
total effect is, the composition is controlled by strong horizontals, by the tree 
trunks, and by parallel diagonals, which tie foreground to distance. It is focused, 
moreover, by the tiny rectangular window near the center of the picture, which 
detaches itself from its wall to become a geometrical detail within the screen of 
foliage. The foreground figure—almost too heavy for its position—is effectively 
counterbalanced by the buildings at the right. 

Life was pitifully difficult for Claude and Camille in 1868. Monet had suffered 
temporary blindness during the previous year, and their first child had been born 
under trying circumstances. Cut off by Monet's family, they were penniless; he 
writes of a search for temporary shelter for Camille and Jean; that, now alone, 
he has nowhere to sleep; and that “I was so upset yesterday that I had the stupidity 
to throw myself in the water.” How far this lyrical impression of French life 
seems from such painful realities! - 
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Painted 1868 
THE LUNCHEON 


Oil on canvas, 75*/e% 49*/." 
Staedel Institute, Frankfurt 


The repeated crises through which Camille and Monet passed after the birth of 
their first son, Jean, were temporarily halted during the summer of 1868 by 
Monet’s patron, M. Gaudibert, whose financial assistance enabled them to live 
comfortably in a small house (possibly at Etretat) near Fécamp. “I am surrounded 
here with everything that I love,” Monet writes to Bazille. He tells of happy days 
spent on the beach or in the country, and of returning in the evening to find 
“a good fire and a cozy little family in my cottage. If you could see your godson 
—how sweet he is at present. It’s fascinating to watch this little being grow, and, 
to be sure, I am very happy to have him. I shall paint him for the Salon, with 
other figures around, of course. ...” He speaks further of a proposed “interior 
witha baby and two women”—a project realized, it would appear, in the Luncheon, 
the last of Monet's large figure compositions. 

After 1855 the demand of Realist critics was for truth to life. With Corot as an 
example, landscape painters were more concerned with truth of tone. Few 
pictures of the sixties, however, achieve both social and optical naturalism more 
successfully than this one. Edouard Manet also painted a Luncheon in 1868, with 
which Monet may have been familiar, for it has been said that he posed for a 
preparatory drawing. Manet’s picture is arranged with characteristic aestheticism 
and ambiguity. Quite differently, each detail of Monet's Luncheon is clearly 
essential to its domestic theme: the maid has set the table with a typical French 
midday dinner; Camille gives affectionate attention to little Jean, whose toys are 
strewn beneath the chair at the left which holds her sewing. Although Monet is 
not present, the picture is almost a self-portrait, for his personality dominates the 
room. His place at the table is carefully set with glass, cutlery, his ringed napkin, 
boiled eggs, an end cut of bread, and his copy of Le Figaro. Near the window, 
which floods the table with light, a visitor gazes benignly at the mother and child. 

In individual passages, realism is maintained not by niggling detail, but by large 
strokes, more vigorous than those of Manet at the same moment, and of extra- 
ordinary veracity of color tone: the mesh of the visitor's veil, interpreted as a 
subtle change in flesh color; the variety of “whites” seen in light and shadow; 
the exact spring green of the lettuce; the brown of varnished wood; the flour- 
‘dusted crust of bread; the opalescence of the juicy grapes; and, through the thick 
glass cruets, a precise differentiation between the tones of oil and vinegar. 
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Painted 1869 


THE SEINE AT BOUGIVAL 


Oil on canvas, 25 x 36" 


Permanent collection, The Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire 


One can almost breathe the air of rural France in this sparkling view of a Seine 
village. It is one of the masterpieces of Monet's early period, and one of the most 
satisfying works of his entire career. In its subject, arrangement of elements, and 
stable design it resembles a study painted by Corot at nearby Ville d’Avray some 
thirty years earlier. The comparison not only demonstrates what Monet owed to 
his great precursor, but shows how close Corot came (in sketches, which he 
seldom exhibited) to the empiricism of early Impressionism. But Monet's canvas 
is at once more complete and more immediate. The classic amplitude of its design 
is based on a perspective scheme focused at the lateral center of the composition. 
On the bridge, eight figures mark off depth with exquisite precision, and lead the 
eye toward the spreading horizontals of roof tops, the lines of the shore and the 
moored barges, and the geometrically pruned trees lining the road. In opposition 
to the verticals of the four central tree trunks the horizontals establish a monu- 
mental stability. Yet how casual, how tranquilly alive the scene is, and how 
perfectly the morning sun and the shadowed foreground unify the pictorial effect. 
As Boudin discovered, painting on the spot correlates the myriad relationships 
that constitute the uniqueness of a moment in time and space. Here, the soft 
browns and blue-violets of the distant hills, the boldly brushed sky, and the 
chopped iridescence of sun on the river reinforce each other. No detail of lighting, 
terrain, seasonal vegetation, pose, or costume is capricious or arbitrary, as is so 
often the case in synthesized studio landscapes. And though he is a landscape 
portraitist, Monet's realism is not mimetic, for the spontaneous crispness of his 
loaded brush strokes prevents the details of his motif from becoming lost in 
distance. The woven pattern of color-patches establishes independent relation- 
ships, maintains its own surface, and, owing to its varied texture, gives an atmos- 
pheric vibration to the entire space. 

It is surprising to discover that during the summer he painted this lyrical work, 
Monet was again in real distress. He had just been rejected at the Salon, and both 
money and paint were exhausted. “Renoir is bringing us bread from his house 

" [at Ville d’Avray] so that we don’t starve,” he wrote to Bazille early in August. 
“For a week no bread, no kitchen fire, no light—it’s horrible.” 
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Painted 1869 


LA GRENOUILLERE 
Oil on canvas, 29*/4 x 394/." 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (Bequest of Mrs. H.O. Havemeyer, 1929. 
The H. O. Havemeyer Collection) 


In 1868, Renoir began painting at a celebrated river resort close to Bougival 
known as La Grenouillére. Here an uninhibited band of pleasure seekers boated, 
bathed, and dined at a nearby restaurant operated by Pére Fournaise, whom 
Renoir portrayed “in his white café vest, in the act of drinking an absinthe.” 
During August 1869 Monet joined Renoir. “The world knew how to laugh in 
those days,” Renoir recalled many years later. “Machinery had not absorbed all 
of life; you had leisure for enjoyment and no one was the worse for it! ... I al- 
ways stayed at Fournaise’s. There were plenty of pretty girls to paint... .” From 
the adolescence of Impressionism few images are more captivating than that of 
the two friends, Renoir and Monet, twenty-eight and twenty-nine years of age, 
their easels planted side by side on the shore, battling with the scintillating 
brilliance and movement of the sun, the water, and the gay costumes. In their 
extant studies (at least three by each of them), one can still revel in carefree 
exuberance, the splash of oars, and the sound of voices across the water. Here, 
surely, is the painting of la vie moderne—that energized contemporaneity champi- 
oned by Baudelaire, Zola, and the Goncourt brothers. “I have chosen the modern 
epoch,” writes Monet's friend Bazille, “because that is what I understand the best 
and find the most vital for living people.” 

At the right of the radiating composition, figures gather on a floating pavilion 
on the outside of which Boats FOR RENT is lettered. From it, across a narrow 
catwalk, figures pass to the shade of the circular “camembert”; and at the left, 
almost indistinguishable from their own reflections, bathers stand waist-deep in 
the Seine. Monet has continued the extemporancous handling initiated in the 
River the year before; but, challenged by the pace of the visible and audible 
activity around him, the tempo of his brush is faster, the strokes are broader, and 
the contrasts of value and color are bolder. The dancing light and shade on the 
lapping water has enforced a technique almost as broken and open as the technique 
Monet was to employ in the seventies. 

It was Monet's intention to use his “bad sketches” for a larger work, but (per- 
haps because of parental opposition and a lack of funds) the project was inter- 
tupted. It was Renoir who, in the great Luncheon of the Boating Party (Phillips 
Collection, Washington, D. C.), was to raise this surburban genre to its height. 
‘Monet was less gregarious, and his art was to follow a path less humanistic, but 
closer to nature. 
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Painted 1870 


ON THE BEACH, TROUVILLE 
(La Plage de Trouville) 


Oil on canvas, 15 x 18" 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the Tate Gallery, London 


Perhaps unjustly, Eugéne Boudin’s reputation is at present based almost entirely 
on his studies of vacationers gathered at the bathing resorts of Deauville and Trou- 
ville (figure 20). During the summer of 1870 he was joined there by Camille and 
Claude Monet, who had married in June. Though war was declared in July, they 
talked, sat on the beach, drew, and painted until September. Many years later, in 
a letter to Monet, Boudin nostalgically recalled their last extended period of work 
together: 

I can still see you with that poor Camille at the Hétel de Tivoli. I have even preserved from that 

time a drawing that represents you on the beach. Three women are there in white, still young. Death 

has taken two, my poor Mary Ann and your Camille. . . . Little Jean plays in the sand and his papa 
is seated on the ground, a sketchbook in his hand—and does not work. It isa memory of that time that 

T have always preserved piously. 

Many of the subjects painted by Monet that summer—of which the Beach at 
Trouville (figure 19) is typical—resemble those of Boudin; but this vital sketch is 
like an enlarged detail, at once more intimate, more powerful in impact, and more 
spontaneous. In fact, grains of sand are still embedded in the pigment! Monet's 
bold attack may have been encouraged by Courbet, for even Boudin had been 
impelled to broaden his small-scale manner after seeing Courbet’s rough strokes, 
often applied with a palette knife. Monet knew this was not his tool, though he 
used it briefly about 1865, just after he had met Courbet. Manet also painted some 
seashore figure subjects, and it is interesting to note how closely the rich tones of 
the head and flowered hat of the woman at the left in this painting approach 
similar passages in Manet’s canvases of the sixties, though Monet's handling is 
more audacious. He is entirely untroubled by the flattening effect of his thick 
strokes on the hollow domes of parasols and the bulk of heads, or by the refusal 
of the white impasto on the skirt either to dissolve in light or explain form. Yet 

_ he has not forgotten to frame and organize effectively: the relationship between 
the inward-looking profile, the chair, and the shadowed right-hand figure is 
almost studied; and the entire composition is unified by the parallel horizontals 
that begin at the left, flatten “Camille's” face, and continue toward the dark 
parasol and clar-points at the far right. : 
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Painted 1872 
IMPRESSION 


Oil on canvas, 19'/4* 2541s" 


Musée Marmottan, Paris (Collection Donop de Monchy) 


An “impression” has been defined as a “neural and immediate psychical effect of 
sensory stimulus.” By this token, it is easy to imagine oneself in Monet's position 
here in the harbor of Le Havre, bobbing on the waves in a small boat—a lone 
observer, engrossed in a unique and transitory moment that will never be repeated. 
Monet was one of the organizers of the exhibition of the Société Anonyme des 
Artistes Peintres, Sculpteurs, Grayeurs, Etc,, which took place in the former studio 
of the photographer Nadar, 35 Boulevard des Capucines, April rs-May 15, 1874. 
Of Monet's nine entries, only the five oils were titled. They cannot be positively 
identified, but one possible list would include Wild Poppies (page 97), Le Havre: 
Fishing Boats Leaving the Harbor (figure 4), Boulevard des Capucines (frontispiece), 
The Luncheon (page 81), and this painting, exhibited as Impression: Sunrise. The 
augmented title may be inaccurate, for the sun is above the horizon—though the 
blue and orange haze does call to mind the strange moment when night meets day. 
The Impression immediately drew the critical abuse of M. Louis Leroy, critic of 
the journal Le Charivari, who concluded a mock conversation (purporting to 
determine the painting’s subject) with biting sarcasm: “What freedom, what ease 
of workmanship! Wallpaper in its embryonic state is more finished than that 
marine.” The sharpness of distaste often isolates qualities obscured by adulation. 
Flatness and freedom of handling are hallmarks of Monet's finest work. Uninten- 
tionally, Leroy imprinted the unassuming title of this painting on the art of over 
half a century, for his review appeared under the headline “Exhibition of the 
Impressionists,” and the term was rapidly accepted. The warmest sympathy could 
not have singled out a more appropriate prototype to christen the new movement. 
Yet, seen in retrospect, how few of the characteristics that have been associated 
with Impressionism—systematic division of spectral pigments, optical mixture, and 
concentrated sunlight, among others—it demonstrates! Its spirit is poetic rather 
than “scientific”’: one is instantly placed in communion with the most intangible 
and fleeting aspects of nature. The sprawling flect of merchant ships, indistinguish- 
able from harbor installations, is lost in a mist at once shadow and light, cold and 
_ warm. More ephemeral than the lapping tide, the quiet boatmen in the foreground 
are weightless shadows. Applied in the thinnest of washes, the blues and oranges 
are muted by the graying effect that complementaries have on each other; only the 
disk of the sun’and its pigmented reflection, whose sharp strokes move down the 
canvas like an Oriental colophon, are solid. 
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Painted 1873 
WILD POPPIES 


Oil on canvas, 19*/  254/2" 
The Louvre, Paris 


Wild Poppies may have been shown at the first Impressionist exhibition, It is surely 
an “impression”—in its simplicity, in its flatness of tone, and, it should be said, in 
its lack of analytical broken color. 

The short period from 1872 until 1875 was relatively tranquil for Monet and 
Camille, and if one can judge from the paintings, it was the happiest since the 
carefree days at Chailly. This is attested not only by sunny riverscapes but by 
affectionate studies of Camille relaxing, sewing, or enjoying the sun, and Jean (six 
years old in 1873) playing with his toys or, in this instance, gathering flowers with 
his mother. In 1874 both Manet and Renoir painted the Monet family, Camille 
seated in the grass with Jean, and Claude painting or working in his garden. 

In its delicately brushed and thinly painted tones, Wild Poppies is different from 
many works of Monet’s Argenteuil period. Similar studies of figures strolling in 
the fields and collecting flowers were painted by Renoir, but in these, the fore- 
ground blossoms beg to be plucked, and they invite the spectator to enter the 
scene. Monet's world, because of the patterned foreground, the lack of intimate 
detail, and the importance given to the sky, is less accessible. For Renoir, nature 
was an Eden without cold or rain, a soft background for human relaxation; but 
for Monet, man was but a part of nature. He once advised a painter that “every 
leaf on the tree is as important as the features of your model.” Here the lilting 
rhythm and soft brushing of the figures is tender, but the enlarged scarlet patches 
that Monet’s optical sensibility selected from the detail of the field are the key- 
notes of the work. Though their shapes are characteristic of the poppy, they 
are nevertheless all but abstract. As in the Brittany landscapes of Gauguin, the 
cumulative effect of these shapes is two-dimensional and decorative, even though 
their random placing and diminution in size lead backward, uniting the pair of 
figures in the background with the pair in the foreground. Unintentionally, 

"perhaps, Monet has experienced and recorded the apparent enlargement of bright 
warm color areas when placed before a duller complementary background—a 
phenomenon that color theorists were studying systematically. 
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Painted 1874 


THE BRIDGE AT ARGENTEUVIL 
Oil on canvas, 23*/s x 31°/2" 


The Louvre, Paris 


If Impressionism ever became a group style it was during the three years from 
1873 to 1875; and if that period can be represented by a single motif, it is the Seine 
near Monet’s home at Argenteuil. Ever since 1869, Renoir and Monet had con- 
tinued to meet and paint works that were almost identical in style; at Argenteuil 
they were often joined by Sisley, Caillebotte, and, finally, in 1874, even by Manet. 
Given a feminine touch, river subjects were to become characteristic of Berthe 
Morisot as well. 

The Bridge at Argenteuil, therefore, can be said to typify Impressionism at least 
as well as any other work. The scene has been recorded with amazing fidelity to 
casual vision. Over a flat underpainting, broken color isemployed—but only where 
it can best translate a particular passage of light, movement, or surface texture. 
Kept within a narrow range of adjacent hues, it gives transparency to the soft 
shade of the bridge and the sun-flooded tower, and to the greens of the trees 
across the river, the effect of variously illuminated leaves, But the sky and the quiet 
water in the foreground are rendered in tones that are almost flat. The three sail- 
boats are barely suggested, in loaded strokes, as a single pattern, for Monet was 
uninterested in bulk and mechanical detail. Yet cach material, texture, and light 
effect provides its corresponding brush rhythm. 

On what evidence can the idea of the “‘accidental” composition of Impressionism 
have been based? The marvelous tranquillity of this design is almost classic. Unlike 
Poussin, Monet would never have invented elements or arranged them according 
to a traditional scheme; nor would he have rearranged and radically re-formed 
what lay before him while he was painting, as did Cézanne or Van Gogh. Never- 
theless, he carefully controlled recessional lines and scrupulously adjusted his frame 
to the immovable clements given in the subject. In relation to these elements, the 
boats could be shifted at will. Of the hulls, the building and its reflection, the 
tilting verticals of the masts, the furled sail that cuts the frame at the left, and the 
ruled triangles of the rigging he has made an airy geometric construction that 

” delicately orders the entire design. The landscapes of Seurat emphasize what Monet 
had discovered intuitively : qualities we call “classic” in the sceneshe saw every day. 
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Painted about 1875 
SNOW AT ARGENTEUIL 


Oil on canvas, 222/, x 29" 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


The often-repeated theory that Monet was primarily interested in bright sunlight, 
and that in painting snow his chief concern was for pure blue shadows, is a gross 
oversimplification of his motivation, Except for night scenes (which could not be 
painted impressionistically), Monet pursued all phenomena of atmosphere, light, 
and weather—from dawn to dusk and from spring to winter—with equal devo- 
tion, Rain was an unpredictable interference with his plans, and it frustrated and 
enraged him; but even cloudbursts did not always stop his work. Late in the seven- 
ties he painted mist so thick that one unsatisfied patron could see nothing but blank 
canvas; and, in 1901, he complained to Durand-Ruel that the weather was “‘a bit 
too beautiful,” hoping for “rain and even cold” in order to get back to work. 
Snow at Argenteuil probably belongs to the magnificent group of winter scenes 
which includes Train in the Snow (figure 32). Protected from a gentle snowfall by 
their umbrellas, several villagers trudge slowly down the peaceful street. In part, 
this tranquil mood derives from a scale of harmonious grays that, reacting on each 
other, take on casts of violet, green, blue, tan, or the less chromatic tones indicated 
by such terms as dove, pearl, slate, lead, or taupe. Four steps in value set the key: 
the receding walls, distant trees, and buildings; the snow-covered roofs; the heavy 
sky; and the broken foreground. Each of the largest snowflakes is represented by 
a single off-white touch, while smaller ones fuse with the damp haze to become a 
transparent gray veil over the scene. In addition to foliage, pebbles, grass, and 
other fragmented nature forms, falling snow thus offered Monet another clue to 
- the representation of atmospheric density. The textured field at the right is 
especially rich, built up by an accumulation of the muddy blue, brown, and violet 
tones of twigs, earth, and dead leaves, the varied whites of new or soiled snow, 
and (though here they cannot be differentiated) the quietly falling flakes, 
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Painted 1875 
MADAME MONET AND CHILD 


Oil on canvas, 22 x 25*/<" 
Collection Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, Boston 


Large figure groups like the Picnic and Women in the Garden were expensive to 
paint and all but impossible to execute in the open; and except for the Camille 
none of Monet’s audacious early figure paintings found their way into the Salons 
for which they were intended. Perhaps for these reasons, and also because of his 
discovery of the Seine and the new pattern of his life at Argenteuil, the attempt 
to produce monumental outdoor compositions was abandoned after Women in the 
Garden. The Argenteuil figure studies are smaller in size and more intimate in 
mood. Monet was intensely domestic, and adored flowers; and from 1872 until 
Camille’s illness became serious, the home and garden were recurrent themes in 
his art. 

Madame Monet and Child is one of Monet's tenderest portraits. Sequestered by 
the wall of roses, the two figures seem oblivious of everything but their work and 
play. Because of its decorative pattern, painterliness, and contrast of warm and 
cool color, the floral frieze advances to almost surround the figure of Camille as 
she sews; and against the shadow below, the congruent triangles of the skirt and 
the tiny figure on the ground become related geometric units. The technique of 
broken color has now been fully developed, for the major part of the canvas 
surface is worked in trembling flecks of pigment; but qualities other than light 
and the vibration of color are also expressed in brush movements. By careful 
strokes of a deep tone, Mme. Monet’s hair is dexterously arranged, then softly 
blended at the forehead and the nape of the neck; her delicate features are touched 
in with the lightness of Watteau; and curving contours give fullness to the throat 
and collar. The hands are barely suggested—but with a tactile sensibility identical 
to that of the fingers as she thoughtfully pierces the fabric with her needle. The 
white cloth elicits a looser treatment, and around the shoulders light contour lines 
give a soft texture to the dress while they define the body underneath. The 
“ntimism” of Vuillard owes something to this period of Monet's art; while paint- 
ing the patterned enclosing walls of his mother’s apartment and the gentle hands 
of her seamstresses, Vuillard may have recalled the qualities of works like this one. 
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Painted 1496 
MADAME MONET IN JAPANESE COSTUME 
(La Japonaise) 


Oil on canvas, 91 x 56” 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Except for being the most conspicuous document of his love of Japanese objects 
and decorative arrangements, La Japonaise is a total break with the principles that 
usually govern Monet's art. Characteristically, he chose a “real” subject and altered 
it only to uncover its essence. Here the motif is entirely contrived. The floor is 
covered with patterned matting, and the wall is ornamented with fans in a bizarre 
scheme that led one critic of the second (1876) Impressionist exhibition to remark 
that, by “an incomprehensible miracle of equilibrium” they were hanging in 
mid-air, and another to suggest that the blond Parisienne was a juggler. Indoors 
or outdoors, Monet by 1876 was a painter of atmosphere, but the space of La 
Japonaise is airless; and (save for the face in the style of Renoir) the handling is 
devoid of Impressionist qualities. Sweetened and generalized, the head is that of 
Camille. Though probably derived from a Japanese print, her affected pose and 
coy gesture with a tricolored fan—in which the critic of L’ Evénement saw a note 
of patriotism—bear little resemblance to anything Oriental. The theatrical robe was 
most likely of silk; yet, as the Constitutionnel noticed, it resembles heavy homespun. 
Its famboyantly embroidered and magnificently painted samurai (like the bear's 
head in Whistler’s White Girl of 1862) seems to project in actual relief. Black as 
the night in his fury, the monster dominates the composition and, rising in a tight 
spiral, rescues it from saccharine mediocrity. 

It is plain that Monet—borrowing shamelessly from Renoir, Whistler, and 
Manet—set out to startle the public by what Charles Bigot called “‘a pistol shot.” 
It was a complete success, and was sold for two thousand francs. When, in 1918, 
a guest informed Monet that the “marvel” had been resold for 150,000 francs, he 
replied that the buyer had acquired “une saleté [trash].”” Pausing to hear an ex- 
clamation of incredulity, he explained, “But yes, it was trash in being nothing but 
acaprice, I had exhibited the Woman in Green [Camille, figure 8] at the Salon with 
very great success, and I was advised to make a sort of pendant for it. They cempted 
me by showing me a marvelous robe on which certain gold embroideries were 
several centimeters thick.” Monet further informed his visitors that Camille had 
been the model, but that he had given her a blond wig. Questioned on whether 
his shocking remarks were sincere, he answered, “Absolutely,” adding—and the 


correspondent notes a “certain artist’s pride” in his voice—“look at those fabrics!” 
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Painted 1878 


RUE MONTORGUEIL DECKED OUT 
WITH FLAGS 


Oil on canvas, 241), « 13" 


Musée des Beaux-Arts, Rouen 


For part of the year of the Exposition Universelle, Monet lived in Paris, at 
26 Rue d’Edimbourg, where his second son, Michel, was born in March. The 
gala events of June 28th-3oth were climaxed by the first Féte Nationale to be held 
since the Franco-Prussian War and the Commune. From the Bois de Boulogne to 
Montmartre, Paris was alive with festival decorations that provided subjects for 
two works by Monet and two, both representing the flag-draped Rue Mosnier 
(now Rue de Berne), by Manet. “I liked flags very much,” Monet reminisced in 
1920. “At the first Féte Nationale, of June 30th, I was walking along Rue Mon- 
torgueil with my painting equipment. The street was decked out with flags, but 
swarming with people. I spied a balcony, mounted the stairs and asked permission 
to paint. It was granted.... Ah, those were good times, though life was not 
always easy. ...” 

How vividly Monet's account illustrates the directness and spontancity which 
keyed his art to life, and how effectively he has transferred to canvas his excitement 
and that of the scene! Impressionism was an art of movement as well as light 
and color, and the demands of the moment often enforced a new technique. What 
are the visual sensations experienced in a milling festival throng? Do they not 
converge in a pulsating confusion—a dynamic interplay in which individual forms 
and identities tend to be drowned? In the interlacing sun and shadow, the windows, 
awnings, balconies, sidewalk stands, passing figures, and flying flags fill both the 
street and the air above. Empty volume becomes tangible, and solid masses 
insubstantial. Very differently from a camera image—which would freeze such a 
scene in a thousand details that no participant could experience—Monet’s lightning 
brush has improvised its calligraphic equivalent. It is only with difficulty that 
VIVE LA FRANCE can be deciphered on the banner that spans the street. 

Both the subject and treatment of Rue Montorgueil project toward the future—to 
Van Gogh’s Fourteenth of July, to the subjective street scenes of the Fauves and the 
“Futurists, and to paintings of New York by John Marin and Mark Tobey. There 
are few works ‘that illustrate better the dynamism of Impressionism. 
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Painted about 1878 


SNOW EFFECT AT VETHEUIL 
Oil on canvas, 201/; x 27%," 


The Louvre, Paris 


Early in 1878, after two unsettled and difficult years, Monet left Argenteuil for 
Vétheuil, which was also on the Seine but farther from Paris. The pictures of this 
period have been given less attention than those of Argenteuil, yet his productivity 
at the new site was immense, and splendid in quality. Compared with the suburban 
cheerfulness of the earlier riverscapes, however, those of 1878-81 are quiet, 
deserted, and often in a minor mode. The house Monet occupied late that first 
winter still stands, one of three built in a row at the edge of the village, and 
directly on the road that parallels the Seine (figure 38). Across the road were a 
terrace, a garden, and steps leading downward to the river bank where the bateau 
atelier was moored. Though the vista from this point lacked the pleasure boats, 
bridges, and barges that had served Monet as motifs at Argenteuil, the Seine here 
is, if anything, even more paintable. At that time tiny islands dotted the channel; 
and just upstream from the village the Ile Saint-Martin, its rich vegetation accented 
by tall poplars, stretches for almost two miles. Across the river the quaint village 
of Lavacourt offered a background for Monet’s studies from the bank below his 
home; and if he chose to paint from the opposite shore, from an island, or from 
the bateau atelier, there were fine hills that rose beyond the river, and the silhouette 
of Vétheuil was capped by the charming village church, which he also painted at 
close range. 

Snow Effect at Vétheuil must be a view either from the floating studio or an islet. 
The river seems to approach the village more closely than it does today, perhaps 
because the spring flood (which was to be Monet's chief subject in 1880 and 1881) 
had already begun. Among the riverscapes, which range from tiny sketches to 
ambitious compositions, this is one of the smaller works; but for those who know 
Monet’s work well it is a favorite. The broken technique mastered at Argenteuil 
is used here almost unintentionally, like handwriting, to record the cold silence of 
a rural winter. No attempt is made (as in the Haystacks of 1891) to extract each 
nuance of color from the motif. The effect is subdued, and, except for the warm 
darks of the rapidly noted trees, the blue-jacketed figure, an accent or two of 

_ earth red, and shadowed detail, it is almost monochromatic. Characteristic of the 
Vétheuil period is the application of pigment: played against, or over, solid areas 
of tone, the quick touches are wonderfully crisp. : 
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Painted 1880 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE ICE 


Oil on canvas, 26%/.* 354/s" 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. (C. S. Gulbenkian Collection, Loan) 


The illness and death of Camille mark the end not only of a great period in 
Monet's art but of his close association with the Impressionist group. When asked, 
in 1880 (on the occasion of his exhibition in the editorial offices of La vie moderne), 
whether he had abandoned the Impressionist group he answered, “Not at all. I 
am and wish always to remain an Impressionist . . . but I see the men and women 
who are my confreres only rarely. The little church has become a banal school 
which opens its doors to the first dauber who comes.” At Vétheuil, Mme. Hoschedé 
and her children had cared for Camille until her death in September 1879, and 
remained with Monet afterward. Despite the tragic events that preceded it, 1880 
was an especially productive year. It was marked by an impressive series of still-life 
paintings and by many scenes of the Seine; but here, farther from Paris than 
Argenteuil, no gay suburban life appears. There are some sunny, and even lyrical, 
works, but 1880 and 1881 are dominated by a somber series representing the river 
in flood and choked with ice. Few landscapes have concentrated so despondent a 
mood of cold and loneliness. “His blocks of ice under a reddish sky are of an 
intense melancholy,” J.-K. Huysmans writes in 1882. In the entire group the only 
signs of human life are the distant houses and, in certain versions, small boats 
crushed in the jam, In others a sullen red sun is setting, about to disappear forever, 
it would seem, behind a world devoid of life. 

The Break-Up of the Ice is one of the finest of the group. The brackish water was 
first underpainted, and on this surface, in sudden movements suggesting those of 
the floe itself, Monet has transferred the slabs to canvas in thick, sharp-edged 
__ strokes of frigid blues, ice greens, and muted whites. On the inundated island one 
isolated tree trunk stands rigidly perpendicular to the water level; the others, 
drawn in strokes of unretouched freshness, are twisted or bent by the flood. and 
the crushing blocks. Across the river the houses of Lavacourt huddle desolately 
together under a leaden sky. i 
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Painted 1882 


THE CLIFF WALK 
Oil on canvas, 25*/,* 32" 


The Art Institute of Chicago (Mr. and Mrs. Lewis L. Coburn Memorial Collection) 


The date, composition, and style of the Cliff Walk, andits close conformity to the 
terrain north of Pourville, suggest this region as its probable site. After a short stay 
in Dieppe in February 1882, Monet spent the greater part of the time until October 
at Pourville, where he painted two exceptional and almost expressionistic portraits, 
of the innkeeper Paul (figure 36) and his wife. His landscape subjects cover the 
five miles between Dieppe and Varengeville (figure 37) toward the south. 
Interrupted by cold, illness, rain, shrinking funds, and emergency visits to his 
temporary home at Poissy, he was nevertheless working “like a madman” in 
“splendid weather” early in April. After returning to Poissy in May, he was back 
in Pourville, with his own and his adopted family, by June. When the weather 
was dry he was happy, and “always outdoors.” Occasional rainy days were passed 
painting still life or catching up on correspondence; but when a downpour 
continued day after day while the seasonal color began to change, funds dwindled, 
and canvases remained incomplete, he lost all courage, saw a future “‘too black,” 
and destroyed unfinished work. “Doubt is taking possession of me,” he writes to 
Durand-Ruel in September, “it seems that I am lost, that I can no longer do any- 
thing. I long to receive your remittance in order to close my trunks and suitcases 
and no longer to see my horrible canvases.” 

How often have wind, water, sky—the exultation and liberation of a summer 
day by the sea—been more joyously portrayed than in the Cliff Walk? Like other 
works of 1882, the canvas is divided into three areas. Played against a sharp 
horizon, the convoluted perimeter of the cliff follows repeated angular steps. The 
asymmetrical composition develops, as do other works of the Pourville group, by 
a series of triangles: these are emphasized in the shape and placing of the distant 
sails and echoed by the scudding clouds. Hue and texture, rather than value, serve 
to contrast the waving grasses with the sea. It is difficult to determine the plateau’s 
exact angle in space, because Monet is more interested in its pattern, the tremolo 
of its color, and the quick surface rhythms of grass and wild flowers, just as he 
is in sunlight and the motion of wind and waves. How effectively the small 

~ figures that gaze seaward, their blowing garments, and the parasol humanize 
these intangible qualities of nature and give scale to the massive terrain! 
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Painted 1883 


ROUGH SEA, ETRETAT (La Porte d’Aval) 


Oil on canvas, 317]. x 39*/.” 


Musée des Beaux-Arts, Lyon 


The resort village of Etretat boasts, with some justice, “the most beautiful cliffs of 
France.” As early as 1847 its little hotels and pensions welcomed devotees of ocean 
bathing, and by Monet’s day it had long been a haunt of writers and painters. 
Among the best known of the latter group were Delacroix, Isabey (the master of 
Jongkind), Corot, Diaz, Boudin, and Matisse. The massive Lower Cliff, over 
two hundred feet high, had been painted ever since 1780, and was a favorite motif 
of Courbet, who in 1869 occupied a studio near it, which faced the sea. Though 
Monet had visited the site before, it was his new taste for dramatic subjects that 
brought him back in 1883, and from then until 1885 he returned each year. During 
the winter, Etretat was no longer a gay station balnéaire; the shore was deserted 
except for the fishermen, who stored their nets in unseaworthy hulls that had 
been roofed with thatch, known as caloges. When it stormed, the open sea crashed 
against the cliffs and ground together the rounded stones of the beach. 

Monet’s view of the Porte d’Aval may have been suggested by those of 
Courbet (figure 39). The interpretations of the Impressionist resemble those of 
the Realist in the precise delineation of the contours of the cliff and its dramatic 
flying buttress. Courbet, however, painted in an almost monochromatic sequence 
of “rock” tones, and with characteristic blackish shadows. In the interest of mono- 
lithic solidity, he all but ignored the coloristic horizontal stratification. For Monet 
these gray and violet stripes, like the rolling surf and the thatched roofs, were cues 
by which he laid in his brush rhythms, in strokes never smeared into a common 
tone or spread with a palette knife. Natural textures, both static and in motion, 
are brought forward and are enlarged. The striations, therefore, are fewer than 
in nature (figures 40 and 41). Both the vibration of the rock surface and the 
movement of the waves are intensified. Topographically, Courbet’s beach and 
water surfaces are more accurate, for they lie horizontally; but in order to achieve 
his aims, Monet was forced to elevate his point of view, to tip the horizontal 
planes toward the vertical, and to raise the horizon: his brush needed space in 
which to move. Unlike the Realist, whose keynote was solidity, Monet’s senses 

- were stirred by the overwhelming strength of nature’s forces, so that even rock 
is imbued with movement. 
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Painted 1886 


LADY WITH A PARASOL 


Oil on canvas, 51*/s* 34*]” 


The Louvre, Paris 


Figure painting assumed a special importance during three periods of Monet's 
career; the years between 1865 and 1868 (which included the Picnic and Women 
in the Garden); the years at Argenteuil; and the years between 1885 and 1888, 
when, with his way of life firmly established at Giverny and the Hoschedé family 
to pose, he painted his last figure compositions. Apart from the members of his 
immediate family, a lifetime list of Monet’s models would include only a very few 
friends and acquaintances. Once, about 1888, he decided to follow Renoir’s advice 
and engaged a Paris model to pose at Giverny so he could study the figure more 
carefully. These plans were instantly changed, however, when Mme. Hoschedé 
announced that if the model entered the house, she would leave it. Thus (with the 
exception of La Japonaise) Monet's figure studies are virtually unposed, moments 
taken from his actual life. 

The first “Lady with a Parasol” (On the Cliff, figure 29) is one of the most 
spontaneous among the previous outdoor portraits. Asif surprised during a prom- 
enade, the figure, who may be Camille, turns quickly, Farther away, behind 
the waving grasses, a beady-cyed youngster gazes toward a spectator. Dramati- 
cally but ambiguously, mother and son (for such they appear to be) are seen from 
below, sharply etched against the sky. The later version (opposite) is one of a 
pair. (A drawing for the other is reproduced in figure 81.) It derives directly from 
the earlier composition, though its tones are more delicate and transparent, 
the heavy cast shadow is eliminated, and the figure is more elegantly feminine. 
Berthe Morisot, who was close to Monet at this time, observed that in his pictures 
“T always know toward which side I should turn my parasol.” Though her inten- 
tion was simply to note the precision of Monet's light effects, she unintentionally 
also indicates the importance of the parasol for every period of Monet's figure 
painting, and its effective use in this instance. The light falls from the right, subtly 
delineating the line of the leg; the clouds also move from right to left; and the 
parasol, figure, and rapidly sketched veil point out the lateral wind and sun 
direction like a weather vane. The pigment and the luminous shadows are as 
weightless as the feather-light strokes of the drawing mentioned above, and, in 
keeping with this keynote of sun, breeze, and movement, the horizontal field has 

~ been transformed into a vertical complex of grass rhythms. Monet’s theme is the 
enchantment of a balmy summer day: how many times has it been so effectively 
elicited? : i 
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Painted 1886 


ROCKS AT BELLE-ILE 
(THE NEEDLES OF PORT-COTON) 


Oil on canvas, 254/s* 311/s" 


Pushkin Museum, Moscow 


In October 1886, Gustave Geffroy (Monet's future biographer and the art critic 
of Clemenceau’s newspaper, La Justice) began a working vacation at the tiny 
hamlet of Kervilhaouen, near the Céte Sauvage of the primitive island of Belle- 
Ile-en-Mer which lies in the Atlantic Ocean several miles off the isolated Breton 
peninsula of Quiberon. After sitting down to dine at the inn, Geffroy discovered 
that he had inadvertently occupied the reserved table of a painter who was room- 
ing across the road. “Soon the painter made his entry,” Geffroy wrote to a friend 
on October 3rd, “‘a rough man, tanned, bearded, wearing heavy boots, dressed in 
coarse material, a sailor’s beret on his head, a wooden pipe projecting from his 
thick beard, and in the center of all that, a fine profile and an intelligent eye.” 
Geffroy had already written tributes to Monet, whom he considered the “true 
painter, the only painter of the sea,” and the two men had even corresponded. 
It was therefore an explosively warm encounter, and over a meal that began with 
soup and included wine, Breton cider, and (as a change from lobster) two meat 
courses, the painter and the critic initiated what was to be a lifelong friendship. 
With Kervilhaouen as a base, Monet explored the precarious brink of the wind- 
battered plateau for more than a mile in either direction to paint the roaring 
cauldron, immense rock formations, and yawning gulf more than one hundred 
feet below (figures 42, 43, 44, 82, 83). “I have been here almost two months,” he 
wrote to Berthe Morisot on November 1st, “a terrible, sinister country, but very 
beautiful, which attracted me from the first moment... but the ocean is so 
beautiful that I have begun a quantity of studies and the further I proceed the 
more astonished I become; but such terrible weather. I work in the rain and wind.” 
The Needles of Port-Coton are among the most awe-inspiring of Belle-Ile’s 
fantastic rock formations. The open sea, boiling and foaming around them even 
in fine weather, has ground deep into the soft filling of the mica-schist surfaces 
and left them barbed with frightening spikes. As a climax to the dramatic themes 
of Etretat and Menton, it was just such a symbolically textured motif that Monet 
sought. In transferring the scene to canvas he conformed closely to the relative 
positions of the dark patterns against the churning sea, and their opposition to the 
stark horizon, but increased the chromatic variety of the blue, green, and violet 
- water and its reflections on the violet rocks, attenuated the eroded forms of the 
“needles,” and dramatized their flamelike movement in harmony with the rhythm 
of the waves. r . 
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Painted about 1887 
BOATING ON THE RIVER EPTE 


Oil on canvas, 52"/s 57” 
Museu de Arte, Sto Paulo, Brazil 


In 1924 René Gimpel, who had paid several visits to Giverny, purchased two boat- 
ing studies from Monet, One, the Pink Boat, depicted Blanche and Suzanne 
Hoschedé, two of the painter's four stepdaughters. Boating on the River Epte is 
almost identical to it in subject and mood, a relaxation from the tension that had 
come to a peak at Belle-Ie in 1886. “What a book to write!” Gimpel comments 
on his purchase. “The beautiful Sundays in nineteenth-century French painting!” 
He is touched with poetic melancholy as the pink-gowned figures recall mixed 
emotions felt in adolescence when, walking alone on a summer day, “‘we always 
saw what we lacked on the other bank, inaccessible and lovely... . They pass 
quickly, these two women . . . like a dream or like a desire that cannot be grat- 
ified. . . .” Utterly French, both painting and response share the ephemeral Ro- 
manticism of Proust's Remembrance of Things Past, Stéphane Mallarmé’s White 
Water Lily (1885), Debussy’s En Bateau (1889), and the feminine Impressionism 
of Berthe Morisot. 

Like the stroller envisioned by Gimpel, Monet views the couple from the shore, 
looking downward toward an arrangement that, though brilliantly original, 
finds analogies not only in earlier Impressionism but in certain of the fans affixed 
to the background of La Japonaise (page 105). The impending disappearance of 
the canoe toward the right is delayed by the diagonal of the upraised oar, and by 
the pose and glance of the rower. It is an effect that blends movement with poise, 
for the sharp stern also slows the boat's movement, and it is held within the 
picture by implied geometric traces as delicate as the threads of a spider. They 
relate the lines of the hull, the long oar, and the confronted figures with the 
foliage on the shore in a fragile network of angles and parallels. 

Though the atmospheric effect is entirely unified, the composition is clarified 
by a striking opposition of pink and rose to complementary touches of bright 
turquoise and green in the foliage, and by the deep blue-violet water, which, 
lacking a reflected image, seems almost black. Monet later wrote to Geffroy that 

- he was returning to “things impossible to do: water with grass that undulates 
below the surface.” He was referring, one suspects, to the waving appearance 
interpreted in Boating on the River Epte by long threads of pink, green, and lilac’ 
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Painted 1889 


THE ROCK (Le Bloc, Creuse) 
Oil on canvas, 28#/, x 35%/.” 
Collection H. M. Queen Elizabeth, The Queen Mother 


This monumental rock portrait was painted near the confluence of the two rivers 
of the Creuse, at the south of the ancient province of Berry, a sparsely populated 
region of western France between Orléans and Limoges. It is known for its un- 
touched landscape, and for a school of “Berrichon” writers, of whom the best 
known, George Sand, introduced its farms and forests into her rustic novels. It 
was also the retreat of her younger friend, Maurice Rollinat, a nature poet and mu- 
sician now little known outside his native province. In June 1888, from the isolated 
hamlet of Fresselines, the poet wrote to Gustave Geffroy, begging him to bring 
Monet, whom he was eager to meet, for a visit “as soon as possible.” It is usually 
said that Monet did not arrive until the following January. Accompanied by 
Geffroy and other friends, he made two visits before spring, painting during the 
day, sleeping at the inn, and talking and smoking before the poet’s fire in the 
evenings. 

A major exhibition of Rodin’s sculpture and Monet's paintings was held in 
June 1889 at the Galerie Georges Petit. Certain of the Creuse motifs included in 
this exhibition exist in several almost identical versions—among them, two pano- 
ramic views of the Creuse in a new somber range of blue, brown, and violet; the 
Pont de Vervit (one version strangely dated 1888); and a tiny village, La 
Rocheblonde, that clings to the side of the ravine. Besides these, he painted a bare 
tree (whose branches had to be removed when buds began to sprout), an un- 
precedented study of a torrent rushing by the shore, and the Rock, which was 
for years in the collection of Georges Clemenceau. Once again Monet pioneers 
compositionally. Corot, Courbet, and Daubigny had represented rock formations 
with magnificent fidelity and massiveness, and Cézanne had examined stone sur- 
faces at close range, but no one had brought a great rock-face to such telescopic 
proximity. If it were not for a certain openness of handling and the sinuous line 
of the rock’s upper contour, Monet would seem to have lost entirely his optical 
predisposition. He models the massive stoniness of the jutting cliff in a painterly 
chiaroscuro that ranges from the orange tones of earth in sunlight and the silver 
of the lighted rock to deep brown-violet. In its erhphasis on ponderousness, 
the Rock is exceptional among his paintings. - 
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Painted 1891 
HAYSTACK AT SUNSET NEAR GIVERNY 


Oil on canvas, 291/, x 37” 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Walking one day on the slopes above his house with his stepdaughter, Monet is 
said to have been attracted by a haystack that glowed almost white, a luminous 
spot, in the bright sun; but by the time he returned with materials and began to 
paint, the effect had already changed. “When I began, I was like the others; I 
believed that two canvases, one for gray and one for sunny weather, would be 
enough,” he explained many years later. Seeing the light change, he dispatched 
Mlle. Hoschedé to bring a fresh canvas from the house, and soon after she returned 
he demanded still another; and so he continued the series, working on each ver- 
sion only when the particular effect returned, “‘so as to get a true impression of a 
certain aspect of nature and not a composite picture.” In letters to Geffroy during 
the summer of 1890 he speaks of painting as a “continual torture. ... Itisenough 
to drive one raving mad, to render the weather, the atmosphere, the ambiance.” 
In October he complains that “the sun sets so fast I can’t follow it,” exasperated 
because he painted too slowly to achieve “instantaneity,” namely, the “envelope” of 
colored light that momentarily unifies an entire scene. But in spite of discourage- 
ment, failure, and rheumatism, Monet painted the stacks in sunny and gray 
weather, in fog, and covered with snow. 

Though it is one of the simplest versions, Haystack at Sunset near Giverny 
magnificently exemplifies Monet's struggle to capture the transient splendor of 
light. The hill, trees, houses, and fields, as passive in local color as the piled hay, 
are bathed in unnamable nuances of color that radiate from behind the stack. The 
contour of its peak, dissolved in a heated aura, writhes as if it were about to 
melt, and rises in an impasto as rich as that of a late Rembrandt. 

Fifteen Haystacks were included in Monet’s exhibition at Durand-Ruel’s in 
1891. All were sold within three days at prices ranging between 3,000 and 4,000 
francs. Critics close to Monet, such as Geffroy, felt that he had brought the mys~ 
terious power of the universe to bear, as it were, on a point—that he was a “pan~ 
theist poet.” Four years later Wassily Kandinsky was to react just as strongly to 
one of the Haystacks in a Moscow exhibition. To him it seemed abstract, without 

" subject. It opened up to him, he was later to write, the “unsuspected power, 
previously hidden from me, of the palette, which surpassed all my dreams.” 
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Painted 1902 


THE GARDEN, GIVERNY 
Oil on canvas, 35 x 36*/.” 
Oesterreichische Galerie, Vienna 


“I perhaps owe having become a painter to flowers,’ Monet said in 1924. Their 
importance in his life was close to that of his profession—indeed, the two can hardly 
be separated. Whenever he became established in one place long enough, gardening 
was the outdoor activity that complemented painting. Thus engaged, he was 
portrayed by Manet in 1874, at Argenteuil; and in his own pictures of that time, 
flowers of the field and garden were frequently given more attention than figures. 
At Vétheuil he painted the children, surrounded by blossoms, on the stairway to 
the river bank, and he himself picked the sunflowers for the glowing still life 
on page 115. “My garden is a slow work, pursued with love,” he told one of his 
visitors at Giverny, “‘and I do not deny that I am proud of it. Forty years ago, 
when I established myself here, there was nothing but a farmhouse and a poor 
orchard. ... I bought the house and little by little I enlarged and organized it... 
I dug, planted, weeded myself; in the evening the children watered.” Later the 
water garden was added, and these responsibilities were divided among five 
gardeners. 

Anyone willing to follow the Chemin du Roy to Monet's grilled gateway can 
compare The Garden, Giverny with its subject (figure 28). Until work of restoration 
is completed, the arched trellises (barely discernible in the painting) stand bare, 
and no longer cast the shadows of their verdure across the central allée; but the 
beds that replaced the failing fruit trees still glow with the same careless opulence. 
Stephen Gwynn has written that “Monet never cared for big roses nor in general 
for big flowers.” Though his love of sunflowers and water lilies stands to the 
contrary, it is true that he wanted festoons, or bright regiments of little faces, 
“throwing back the light of day in streams of pink or scarlet, blue or orange.” The 
hand that sowed these beds was the same that had earlier transformed banks of 
blossoms at Argenteuil into painted mosaics, or tapestries, of singing touches and 
chromatic shadows. At Giverny he created another such motif and transposed it 
in turn to canvas. The house, of green and soft pink, can-be glimpsed at the center; 
its architecture is echoed, in the foliage, the beds, and the violet shadows on the 
path, by horizontals and verticals. Reinforced by the roughly pigmented surface, 
they break the sharp perspective recession, give tangibility to a volume that might 
have looked too hollow, and faultlessly adjust the luxuriant profusion to its 
almost square frame. 
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Painted 1903 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 


Oil on canvas, 32 x 36%/." 


National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. (The Chester Dale Collection) 


This mysterious view of the Thames in winter was begun (though not completed) 
from a window or balcony of Saint Thomas’s Hospital overlooking the river. 
Like the Impression, it captures an actual atmosperic effect, but one which appears 
unreal and visionary. Its theme is not the stone architecture, but the silhouette and 
reflections, and colored light suspended in moisture-laden air. Monet seldom 
substantially altered a subject, but the Thames views (sce also figures 51, 52 and 
page 89), more than any others, brought out his latent Romanticism. He has 
heightened the eerie mood not only by extreme simplification and the addition 
of the boatman, but also by noticeably narrowing and heightening the Gothic 
towers and spires. In wisps, the touches that constitute the air seem to follow the 
fog’s drift. Volume and depth are created (as in the late landscapes of Cézanne) 
only by the many-toned touches of pigment, which give the atmosphere as tangible 
an existence as that of the solid objects. 

Monet recalled his attitude toward the Thames motifs in conversations of 1919 
and 1920: “I love London so much, but... only in winter... It is a mass, an 
ensemble, and it is so simple. But above all in London I love the fog. . . . It is the 
fog that gives it its magnificent amplitude; its regular and massive blocks become 
grandiose in that mysterious mantle. ... How could the English painters of the 
nineteenth century have painted the houses brick by brick? Those people painted 
bricks that they did not see, that they could not see!” While he was painting from 
his rooms and balcony at the Savoy Hotel on the Embankment, or from the 
Hospital, he was sometimes surrounded by as many as ninety canvases on which 
he was working. When the light suddenly changed he was forced to shuffle 
through them “feverishly” in search of the version that most resembled the new 
effect. Following the third and final winter on the Thames, the unfinished studies 
were carried forward at Giverny. “I cannot send you a single canvas of London,” 
Monet wrote to Durand-Ruel in 1903, “because . . . it is indispensable to have 
them all before me, and to tell the truth not one is definitely finished. I develop 
them all together. ...” Thirty-seven were exhibited in May 1904; in the catalogue, 
Octave Mirbeau’s flamboyant pen wrote of “the multiple drama, infinitely chang- 
ing and shaded, somber or magical, anguishing, charming, florid, terrible, of the 
reflections on the waters of the Thames; of nightmare, of the dream, of mystery, 
of fire, of the furnace, of chaos, of floating gardens, of the invisible, of the un- 
rreal eaiciacs 
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Painted 1904 
WATER GARDEN AT GIVERNY 


Oil on canvas, 3541/2 * 3641." 
The Louvre, Paris 


In 1890 Monet bought a strip of marsh land that lay across the road from his 
flower garden, between the railroad line and a tributary of the little River Epte. 
Ina project that was extended at least three times, workmen were set to installing 
sluices, digging a shallow pond, and diverting the water of the river through it. 
Weeping willows, iris, and bamboo were planted near the pool; along the fence 
that enclosed it, roses; and on the water, several varieties of water lilies. Monet 
painted the west end of the pool with the newly completed Japanese footbridge 
as early as 1892; but in the series of 1899-1900 (figure $6) the vantage point is 
closer, with the foreground shore eliminated, Like a creative photographer, Monet 
shifted his frame from version to version, until the shore was often entirely ex- 
cluded, Each morning and afternoon he visited the water garden to watch the lily 
blossoms open and close; against the shimmering images in the mirror on which 
they lay, he found them sufficient subjects—first for meditation, then for creation. 

But who before Monet would have dared to paint so insubstantial a motif? He 
found a composition in what would have been only a background detail for 
another painter. In 1889 he had painted a study of rapids on the Creuse that, like 
the Water Garden at Giverny, includes only a narrow strip of shore at the top of 
the design; but by 1904 the inverted world of reflections in water offered him an 
experience of reality according to entirely new principles of position, relationship, 
and space. On the pond’s surface, the groups of lily pads define an invisible 
horizontal plane by their careful spacing, but at the same time ascend vertically, 
ina subtly implied triangle, toward an apex that bisects the upper margin. Almost 
square, the tranquil composition is complete, though it nevertheless remains a 
fragment of a larger whole. 

In 1909, when forty-eight water landscapes were exhibited at Durand-Ruel’s 
gallery, the critic Roger Marx “imagined” a conversation (which may not have 
been entirely hypothetical) in which Monet speaks thus: “I have been tempted to 
employ this theme of water lilies in the decoration of a salon: carried along the 
walls, its unity, enfolding all the panels, would have given the illusion of an endless 
whole, of water without horizon or bank; nerves tense from work would be 
relaxed there... and to him who lived there, this toom would have offered the 

_Tefuge of a peaceable meditation in the center of a flowering aquarium,” 
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VENICE, PALAZZO DA MULA 


Oil on canvas, 24*/, x 32" 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. (Chester Dale Collection) 


Monet’s lack of interest in the romantic myth of Venice is implicit in a remark 
made to Renoir when, in their youth, the two friends had stopped before a 
Canaletto in the Louvre: “He hasn't even put in the reflections of the boats.” 
That he made the Venetian trip, however belatedly, was a coincidence. In 1908 he 
and his wife were invited by an American friend of John Singer Sargent to visit 
his palazzo on the Grand Canal. Depressed by poor health and displeased with 
his work, Monet accepted, with the hope of self-renewal, and was immediately 
captivated—but by the “‘unique light” rather than the splendor of the city, By 
October he was installed at the Grand Hotel Britannia, from the landing stage of 
which he began a series of views of San Giorgio (figure 55). “It is so beautiful,” 
he wrote to Geffroy in December, “I console myself with the thought of returning 
next year, for I have only been able to make attempts, beginnings. But how 
unfortunate not to have come here when I was younger, when I was full of 
audacity!” 

The Palazzo da Mula was begun from the opposite bank of the Grand Canal 
at the termination of the narrow Calle del Dose da Ponte. In a complete break with 
picturesque precedent, the palace and adjoining buildings have been shorn of their 
upper stories and disassociated from their setting to provide an almost abstract 
pretext for oscillating color and a dynamic pattern of horizontals and verticals. 
The facades are exactly parallel to the frame and picture plane, but at an in- 
commensurable distance from it. Though lacking both mass and weight, their 
architectural divisions are strongly articulated, and the openness of the flat design 
is controlled by the dark pattern of the doorways and gondolas, and by subtle 
readjustments of detail. As a young French writer commented at the time, “It 
seems that the rose and blue fagades float on the water.” More than that, they seem 
almost to be suspended from above, owing to the negligible recession of the water 
surface and the emphasis given to vertical reflections. Monet worked on the series 
until 1912, so all transient colors—even those of the mosaics on the building at the 
right—are generalized to form a magical atmospheric blueness whose touches range 
between yellowish green and lilac. 

Because they were finished from memory, Monet was deeply dissatisfied with 
the Venetian canvases. He did not realize that he was again pioneering, but in a 
different art of synthesis, structure, and rectilinear rhythm. Here is the culmination 
__ of the architectonic direction announced in 1871 by Westminster Bridge (page 89). 
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Painted about 1918 
WATER LILIES (Nymphéas) 


Oil on canvas, 59/4 79" 
Collection Mr. and Mrs, Alexander Farkas, New York 


The idea of combining a group of water landscapes to form a complete and en- 
compassing environment probably entered Monet's mind during (if not before) 
the exhibition of 1909, but lonely and discouraged after the death of his first wife 
in 1911, he all but ceased to paint, By the time the Venetian series was finished, 
a cataract had already begun to form over one eye. Before the war, came the 
death of his son Jean, whose wife, Blanche Hoschedé, became his assistant, painting 
companion, and protector. It was not she, however, but Clemenceau who finally 
roused him from mourning and inactivity; “I had talked to him,” Monet reported 
to the Duc de Trévise later, “of the kind of decoration I should have liked to carry 
out in the past. He answered: ‘It is superb, your project! You can still do it.’” 
Monet also received a letter from a lady admirer who spoke of a “room almost 
round, that you would decorate and that would be encircled by a beautiful 
horizon of water.” His enthusiasm once rekindled, he planned a huge new studio 
which, despite wartime shortages, was completed by 1916 and outfitted with 
large canvases on rolling bases. 

Two years later Monet was visited by René Gimpel and Georges Bernheim. 
They had heard rumors of “an immense and mysterious decoration” on which 
Monet was working in secret. To their surprise he willingly led them through the 
garden to the mural studio. On entering the glass-roofed interior they found 
themselves “before a strange artistic spectacle: a dozen canvases placed in a circle 
on the floor, one beside the other, all about two meters [78*4"] wide and one 
meter twenty [47%/.”] high; a panorama made up of water and lilies, of light and 
sky. In that infinitude, water and sky have neither beginning nor end. We seem 
to be present at one of the first hours in the birth of the world. It is mysterious, 
poetic, delightfully unreal; the sensation is strange; it is a discomfort and a pleasure 
to see oneself surrounded by water on all sides. 

““All day long I work on these canvases,’ Monet said to us. ‘Iam brought one 
after the other. In the atmosphere, a color reappeared that I had found yesterday 
and sketched on one of the canvases. Quickly the picture is passed to me and I 
endeavor as far as possible to fix that vision definitively; but usually it disappears 
so rapidly that it has passed to make way for another color already introduced 
several days ago in another study that is placed before me almost instantly—and 
it continues like that all day.’” 
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This Water Lilies is one of the finest of the large works tha 
studio after his death. As in the early Water Garden at Giverny (page 151), the 
surface of the pond is established only by the careful placing of the lily pads. 
Though the initial effect is one of waving expansion and randomness, study will 
reveal a stable horizontal that crosses the composition near its upper border, and 
below it, a delicate network of implied diagonals, horizontals, and verticals whose 
perspective is focused above the cluster of rose and white lilies at the upper 
left. Painted in immense brush gestures that embody their own identity at least as 
completely as their subject, the blossoms and pads float upon (or within) a surface 
both horizontal and vertical, flat and spatial. Beneath it, green, gold, and turquoise 
strokes merge with the lilac reflections of the sky; images from above and below 
are held in reciprocal tension; the atmosphere of air becomes identical with that of 
water. The spectator is wrapped within the encircling panorama, so that the 
constellations of lilies seem to hover above, as well as to lie below, his eyes. 
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Painted about 1922 
THE JAPANESE FOOTBRIDGE 


Oil on canvas, 35 x 36") ," 
Collection Mr. and Mrs. Walter Bareiss, New York 


This extraordinary and emotional study belongs to a group that is among the most 
problematical of Monet's career. At first glance it could be mistaken for an ex- 
pressionistic abstraction painted after 1950; it seems totally without recognizable 
subject matter, and its florid color and impassioned brushwork typify contempo- 
rary style more than they do Impressionism. Only comparison with earlier works 
(figure 56), or with photographs (figure $7), will demonstrate that Monet has 
once again worked before a familiar motif: the passerelle japonaise (Japanese foot- 
bridge) at the downstream end of his water garden. At its left is the bank, and at 
its right hang festoons of willow. Once identified, the image at first suggests an 
extreme close-up view, like those of 1899-90, until it is noted that bridge and 
handrail are complete in the lower arch, and that the upper arch represents a trellis, 
hanging with wisteria, that had not been built when Monet painted the first 
canvases from the same spot. 

Until the year of his death, Monet's visitors were invariably struck by his 
vigorous mien and electric glance; nevertheless, he was beginning to decline by 
his eightieth year. In 1920 he observed bitterly that he was “half deaf and blind.” 
As his cataracts became worse, he realized that his color vision had also been 
affected. “How do you see that?” he would ask at the table, fiercely indicating his 
dinner plate. “I see it yellow.” Unable to distinguish that color properly, he was 
aware that his mixtures contained either too much or too little of it. He worked 
less and less on the water landscapes destined for the Orangerie, to avoid ruining 
them, and instead went outdoors in a desperate attempt at direct Impressionism. 
After attacks of eye trouble and inevitable fits of despondency, he would be 
seized (as Louis Gillet has recalled) by a demon of work. He painted “.. . wild 
landscapes of a more and more feverish aspect; hallucinated, in impossible color 
schemes, all red or all blue, but of a magnificent aspect. The claw of the lion 
could always be felt.” 

Monet had employed extremes of color and execution in the past, but to 
translate qualities already present in his motifs. In 1922, for the first and only 
time—and at the most tragically subjective moment of both his physical and 
spiritual life—he re-formed nature according to inner anguish and the distorted 
vision that he resented, to produce his only truly expressionistic works. After the 
operation on one cye, in February, Monet's first sensation was one of a per- 
meating blueness, and on returning home he was astonished by the odd coloration 
of his most recent pictures. With normal sight partially restored, he was back at 
work by the fall of 1923. 
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* SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


There is no full account yet of either Monet’s life or his work. The 
first awaits the accumulation and correlation of documents that are 
tither unpublished or not easily accessible; the second will be com- 
pleted—to the degree that it is possible—by the illustrated catalogue 
now being prepared by Daniel Wildenstein. Even so, there is an exten- 
sive Monet bibliography, of which the present space allows only asmall 
selection. It should be kept in mind, moreover, that because Monet 
was the most purely, fully, and characteristically Impressionist painter, 
the entire range of critical and historical writing concerning Impres- 
sionism must be seen as a commentary, direct or indirect, on his art 
and historical position. Thus, the items listed below have been selected 
with a view toward projecting the interested student or layman as 
rapidly as possible into his subject, and, at the same time, placing him 
in a position to select his further reading independently. Those books 
that are most valuable as bibliographical guides are marked by an 
asterisk (*). It should also be noted that certain of the catalogues cited 
in the “Biographical Outline and List of Major Exhibitions” contain 
important essays, and that one (Arts Council of Great Britain, Edin- 
burgh and London, 1957) includes a useful bibliography. . 


GENERAL WORKS 


*Bazm, G. L’ Epoque impressionniste. Paris, 1947; new ed., 1953- 
Bazin, G. French Impressionists in the Louvre. New York (Abrams), 
1958. 

Dunsr,T. Manet and the French Impressionists. London and Philadelphia, 
1910. An expansion of the first study of Impressionism, Les peintres 
impressionnistes, Paris, 1878. Includes a chapter on Monet. 
*Leymanre, J. Impressionism. (Vols. 11 and 12 “Taste of Our Time 
Series’’), Lausanne (Skira), 1955. 

*RewAp, J. The History of Impressionism. and ed. New York, 1946; 
rev. ed, in preparation, For Monet, as well as for the other Impres- 
sionist painters, Rewald’s carefully documented work has become both 
standard and essential. Its extensive annotated bibliography (aug- 
mented by that in his Post-Impressionism from Van Gogh to Gauguin, 
New York, 1956) is the best guide to the period. 


BIOGRAPHIES AND MONOGRAPHS 


Cismenceau, G. Claude Monet, The Water Lilies. Translation by 
George Boas of the French ed. of 1928. Garden City, New York, 1930. 
“Fes, M. ve, La vie de Claude Monet. Paris, 1929. 

“Gurrnoy, G. Claude Monet, sa vie, son temps, son oeuvre. Paris, 1922; 
2 vols., 1924. Despite omissions and errors, this rambling book by 
Monet's famous friend is the richest single account to date of Monct’s 
art and life. 

Gwynn, S. Claude Monet and His Garden. London, 1934. Includes 
excellent photographs of Monet’s water garden. 


*Rovagt, D. and Decann, L. Claude Monet, (Vol. 25 “Taste of Our 
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